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ABSTRACT 

This module is one of a series of 127 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing 
upon specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were identified and 
verified through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of 
instruction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. This 
module is designed to help the new teacher or teacher in training to 
develop a rationale for vocational student organizations and 
knowledge of hew to use their activities to motivate student 
learning. The module consists of a terminal objective, two enabling 
objectives, a list of resources, and three learning experiences. Each 
learning experience contains an overview, enabling objectives, 
several activities with information sheets, and a feedback section 
for the student to evaluate his/her performance. The final experience 
of the module reguires the student teacher to demonstrate his/her 
personal philosophy concerning vocational student organizations as 
he/she works with an actual organization. (KC) 
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FOREWOqp 

TNi fnoriito ii rwT of i Mriii of 1TT ntf1hii T M ir> hiitrt iaa r tiir 

^fttf^^ i^^A^^f^tftt /^90^B^?^ ^^MM^iV&i^tfV f^^UK^Ptt^^^^^B VlMM ^fll^^tfVi A ^Itf^^M^i^tf^ tfW^^ 
^^^^^^^l^^^^*^' ' \F ■ ^^^'•▼^^^P pWilwi^lPPBj^^Wlr ^iWHi^^^WWp ^^^j^ri^v f^^^^Mp^^!^ P"^' 

f ittonii conyiliincfcii cT iicciUQnil liichiii. TTw oocnpilindiii 
iiMfl ¥Mf>teh tticti rnoriitii if tuMd wmra MinMlid Mid vidtltd 
th^OMQh fMMMSh ii i m pcrtn n 10 iuoeiiiM vmioiiit 

itmcten Th<nTfiduliiii<ttiiiiMtfhf IhiiififW 

Eich fDOdUti pf o¥ldit liiininQ wcpif tinuii tut Inlijriii thiofy 

MitMfiidMiii iMdiif^ flnfllRiclor'i. inrinii^) oirfonranci of 
thi icsidiid comoMnctf Ihiiftiiirtiliiiidiiiflrtidter itiifav 
foiciiiri wT^twtwnQ wonung inaNiaufly of in greuisi unoir cni 
<ificiQ9i Md liih iiiiiMiQi of iMitfiir idiKMM or o0wi 
iCiiiiQ ii fWCNXW fwionih RiiQUTOipiiMniitiotildte 
fhi tMkhir cMiiMMdM b^no dOM^enad and iftmiM to tfior* 
ouohM o rt ini m l to PBTC fitfiriofa and ng ooi dy fii tioiQii uiim 

Thi doiion of ito mitifiiii nrovifiio conikiirabli fittdbiitv for 

pltfuimg ind conducing pirfomuMic^fMiid tnrintng prosrinw 

tor prtiifviM iTKliniiivlei iMefiiri, ii wiH M buii^^ 

try*liter triiniri, to motl i iMi vart^ 

ff^r^i, 1>ia malirtaii im Mindad for tiH»by univinMai and 

ooiagia, staia di t>irtma nt i ol iCtacaao^ 

tionsy local iCkicaion nQwviiii ind odiars faiponsibNi for tta 

Tl^ PSTE oirrtetAjm packi0ia4n CMgorlfi A u M 

of a suitiMil tnmmlh ind di^ ^ilopmonl iioft by tho Natenid 

Can^ifi Prodrim for Profiaaional OiViiOfsmant for Vocafionai 

Educati^. mny MMdu^ 

ed wtm tN INMional Conlir and hMi madi oor^i^^ 

syslamalic di¥ito|mini, tiiinSi rav^^ 

)fmy sign^icant training malir^ CaMn J, CoiraN dlraoiad tha 

v<x»ttanaltaatfiir com pati nqf i a o a a rc^ 

modiAii ara biiad and ^ dirtclad iii pi«ricui^ 

aiort from 1971 - 1972. Curtii R providid toadirMp for 

thi program ftam 1972 - 1974. Om 40 lii^iir aducilori pro- 

v^kM mput in divalopmani of iniM var^^ 

2.0(X) taachars and 30O raiounsa pafiona in 20 univafsHi^ 

(agaa. and postsaoondary inammiorw toad ttm tnidirto^ «xi 

provtdad fiidbick to thi Nation^ Conlir for ravliions and 

fafir>o<ninl. 

Early varnonaof tt)a mi^afiala wara A^alopad t^a National 

Dif^ tn cooparation with tfw voct^A^^ 

tm ^ Oragon Staia UnMiriity and at tto Uf^^wn^ltty of 1^^^ 



CdMmMa PmHminiiy liiing of iia miiirM 
Origon 9ili UMviTitty, Taoifili Unhi^^ 
Klaaoud- Columbia ' 

Following pralminary iMrtlng, nt^or favMop of a0 nuMi^iSa was 
fwformid by Niioniri Ciniir iM^ 9^ 
duiconiuRanbi wd vteSing Mtfioiin 

Ad^wcid iMdng of 9w fniiirtili wii oifffid oui liMi iM 
of 9^ woidonii litti^iir aduGilori Md iiidinii of CinM 
inglon CcMogt; Colomdo SMi Ufi^^ 
laga, Mcregan; rfonoB «siaM ynnaiai^ noapio vORagat f.&f*, 
Canoda; Oldahonti State Univ^iralty; Auigira Univifrify, 
mff Stm \k*m9litf Ooligi n SuMov Now Yortq Tompla 
UnKwHty, Fmvmiflmim Wimm^ of Miom iMvtntty of 
IMdiiMnH^^ Unhmiy of I«nnii0ti-T¥i4n Otoi; tMvaraKy 
of Niimiia-ih(»in; tHHvarri^ of Noftiwn Qtiknio; Unlva^ 
aity of Pttrtxagh, Ponn^^Mrta; IMvarM^ of Tinnaiiii; um- 
vwiiy of Vinnont; «id IMh SMi 

Tha fM pttfAihid idUon of tto moduliii 

nabonwkia and ki many odiir ooumriii of IN workl Uiir fa^ 

back from «^ ixten^ itta, m wail m 9m fMMigi of tkni, 

d^id tof 9)a upcteting of 9hi oontant, raioiinsia, ondlkstradons 

of ttiiorfginjdni^irti^ FUri^wnoni. thman^ 

hava boon addid to 9ia i^^iaa, oovaring wmm €H iarving 

irtydarHa spidat/a^i^:fvnal noada, improving itudantt' 

b«)c mnA pmws^ ^fr», ' * Yipliminiing comp a t a ncy 'tosad 

adiicctioaTT)ciid(NliC)ni ^^vy tiCM ftf on ofoonto mimo ng 

maorigkiilmodulaaam^ 1 nawoatigodM. 

Racoyiitlontomidodtotis.t;. ..^^irgMlvidu^forOiilrrotit 
^tf^ifas^i^ of thiOf^ltatii 1^:^400:^ Hifdn(^,Ci^ 
iffni a tOng^FReh ind fSOmfk E VMonaoo^ Prosrim Aiio- 
otiH^, for ravMon of contint «td moi^pii; ChinH Uwiy 
RaiMfcfi Spacialtot, tor (A^frition ipic^icitioni; ind Bmlb&m 
^mi for an wortc Spadai raoogi^Son {$ asdindid to thi ^ at 
AAVfflM f or thi^ invtfual^ c»mributtoni to tha quiit^ 
primid prodiioti, (»»1ic(riafty to Oomui PTttdiitt for moduli iay* 
out dii^. and flnil irt Mxk, wd6 to Gaocgi W Smith Or, (or 
iupenriakKi of thi mo(^li productton prooNM 



RobiflE Taylor 

ExacuthfiOiraetor 

TTra Nationai Cintar for Reaaarch in 

Vocs^tonal Educatksn 



aon ic ^ mcnaai tf^ abiMy i9f <jNani iginfNNt ttMiuiont, trKt 
ofganoMont ii apiva aoueawiM ptwimi fpaing ip ranmiai 
caraar punrNnQ, prwparwwn, anQpio^MMon. ma NararMi wtniir 
MNii ai nuMDn by. 

V QcnsrallngliiioalKfovVlvou^faMWf^ 

• Oavttopiyadu cattcn i tp i o g fima andppoduc^ 

• rw ih iM ify i infiwrtial niinnranfiMaili aVt 

• PfoMdino tnlomiflion tor fiaisniipMning and poi^ 

• Ki if i i>n q td u ci ioni l p fog r arii and pnjducti 
9 OpifainQi^iofTYialksniyiiiimi and §9^^ 

wonoucBng Maosnnp nvanpRisni n wanri^ pniyiaiTia 
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T»a Amttidw AiiCNgiilion tor VocaBonii initrvcqcimf MiWti 
(AAVmi) ii a no nprofil na Mm wi k ai Mi . 

divMna of voGiionai and Mbnictl fiteiii^ 

jfld Canada lo pnft^di Ibr ffHcaiwwa in iiviijctiofiai maMidaia 

Oiraction ii gMm by a fapnNMMiii^ ftom aiob oi tf)i itiiiiv 
pravinoii and imliOftM. AAV1M diio docaiy laKhaf 
Qiginizibonif govanvnint aQinoiii and indui^. 
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INTRODUCTION 



However, successful programs do no! become so 
by accident They result from hard work and dedi- 
cation and. more important, from the vocational 
feacher's belief in their purpose— a belief that vo- 
cattona) students need leadershio experiences and 
that the vocational curriculum has a responsibility to 
provide these experiences for students. 

This module is designed to help you develop a 
rationale for a vocational student organization and a 
knowledge of how to use its activities to motivate 
student learning. It is expected that you will begin to 
understand that your attitude toward the activities 
will influence the way that your students participate 
in the organization and the benefits thev receive from 
it, 

A philosophy becomes meaningful only when it is 
put into practice. Thus, the final experience of this 
module requires you to demonstrate your personal 
philosophy concerning vocaJona! student organiza- 
tions as you work with an actual organization. 
Therefore, it is strongly recommended that you 
ODmpJete this module in conjunction with one or more 
of the other modules in the H category. 




The importance of vocational student organiza- 
tions has received increasing emphasis from both 
vocational teachers and administrators. This em- 
phasis has been generated by a growing recogni- 
tion that vocational student organization activities are 
a vital pari ot the vocational curriculum 

These activities are not extracurricular, like those 
ot many other student organizations, but intra- 
curncuiar They provide experiences that help stu- 
dents develop the attitudes and values they need for 
social and occupational success. 

Vocational student organizations serve another 
important purposf? They motivate and stimulaj^e stu- 
dent learning m the classroom, The activities ot these 
organizations add a spark of interest, encourage 
students to supplement classroom knowledge, and 
provide a desirable atmosphere for learning. New 
enthusiasm and zest for learning have been recog- 
nized as a direct result of successful and well- 
organized vocational student organization pro* 
grams 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

tMi^ ttaui^ divetop a 
cof!Gtti*v voentkmat tUtdint ori^mMtont. ^ pm- 
fafmanot ^ &• Mimid by your mawt ptmon. im^B 
m« T«aehir Pttformanet Atteuiywtt FOim, pp^ ^-26 

Enabling OtHaettvM: 

1 After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
Knowiodge of tne purposes, goals, and values of a vo- 
cational student organization in your service area 
{Learnmg Expenence /) 

? After compieiing me required reading, prepare a writ- 
ten philosophy for a vocational Student organization in 
you< service area iLearnfng Experience II). 

viurces 

A {<si o? the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained wtfbin the rTK)dule follows, Check w»th your re- 
source person {1 ) to determine the availability and the lo- 
caf*on of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance 
m setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers tf necessary Your resource perspn may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience i 

Required 

Reforence The oftiviai handbook for the vocational 
student organization m your sen/ice area . 

Optjona! 

A vocational student organfiamn advfsor with whom 
you can consult 

\/ocatfonal student orgamzatton members whom you 
can interview 

Learning Experience H 

Optional 

A vocational student organiiatton advisor and or 
peers to review your A'ntten philosophy for a voca- 
^ona! student organization 



Learning Experience Hi 

Required 

An actuaf teachmg situation in which you can de* 
velop a personal philosophy conceming vocational 
stuctent organizations. 

A resource person to assess your competency in de- 
veloping a perswal philosophy concerning voca- 
tional student organizations- 
General Information 

For infoHTjation about the general organization of each 
pertomr>ance-based teacher ediK:ation (PBTE) m<xlule, 
genera! procedures tor its use, and lerminotogy that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Centers PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For more 
tn-ctepth information on how to use the nrKKlules In teacher^ 
trainer educatkjn programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents; 

The Student Gwde to Using Performance-^Based Teacher 
Education Matenats is designed to heip orient presewice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBT" .,i gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance'-Based 
Teacher Educatton Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and insenince teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teachtng competencies through use of the PBTe modules. It 
also includes lists of at! the module competencies^, as well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can obtained. 

The Gutdo to the fmptement&tfcn of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program It contains answers to implementa- 
tion Ques*ions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of actfon, 
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ERIC 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




AetMty 



Optional 
Activity 
3 



Opttonai 
ActMty 



■ Activity J 




AftSf compi^tn&tHo fe^fsd reading, dwnontrate imoMtdga of the pur- 
pos«s. goais, and values of a vocationiy stud^ organizatk^ 



\lHi wQI to reaiftig tha inf^mation sheet, Vocationat ^udent Orgar^ations, 
pp. 6-12. 



Msu wfli be reading relevant sections of the officiai handixiolf for the voca- 
tional student orgimiaaion in your service am 



\iHj may vsrtsh to meet with an advisof* of a vocational student organization In 
sefvias area to dtsc^iss higher philosophy for the organization. 



Vtsj may wish to Interview students Involved in a vocafiona! student organi- 
zation concerr^ng tfteir views on its purposes and t>eneflt8. 



Mau win be demonstrating ioiowiedge of the purposes, goals, and values of 
a vocational ^udentwgwlzation by coning the Self-Otock, pp. 13-14. 



Mm wid be evaluating your perfomtance by comparing your completed Self- 
Check with the Model Answers, p. IS. 



ERIC 



' S 



Perhaps you ve thought of a vocational student organization as just another 
;^^uy,iy club to Keep students busy and entertained after school, its purpose is far 

I Jl mofo substantial than that. By readmg the following information sheet, you'll 

learn about why these organizattons are needed, what their objectives and 
purposes are. and how your students can benefit by being active partici- 
pants This should help you in developing your own thinking about vocational 
student organizations ,^ 




VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 



Vocational student organizations are national or- 
ganizattons with local (and often state and regional) 
chapters Each organization is linked with an occu- 
pationai area marketing and distributive education, 
fiom.o econofmcs business office education, and so 
{)n The hnkcige ^s not casual These organizations 
are intended to function as an integrated and essen- 
tial pan of the educational program. They are in- 
tended to 'supplement enrich, and strengthen the 
^'.Ufnculum 

The goal of vocational education is broader than 
teciching students an occupation Students need to 
earn not oniy how to earn a livmg. but how to live a 
sattsfyi^^g meantngfui life. They need to develop de- 
cjsion-makinq skiiis. social Skills, positive attitudes, 
and stapie and productive values if they are to be 
successfuf as employees and as citizens of their 

com.muntty 

Fo^ a vocational instructor, teachirg is more than 
the act of instruction It cannot be reduced to some- 
thing you do m the classroom or laboratory—a tech- 
ntqut» or a procedure - because it involves your to- 
fa: rvfiuence on students Hves Vocafionat-technicat 
education has a responsibility to provide each stu- 
dent with the Kinds of expenences he or she needs 
to develop an identity —as a worker, as an individ* 
Kirh cund fis a member of a family a corrimunity, and 
a society 




Therefore, teaching is the kind of example that you 
as a vocattona! teacher set— by your actions as well 
as by your words.' Your interests, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, ideals, biases, habits, and life'-style have 
an important effect on the personal development of 
your students. 

Objectives of the Organizations 

Although specific goals and objectives vary from 
one organization to another, in general all have sim^ 
liar overall purposes. Primary among these pur- 
poses IS to develop students' leadership akille. In 
addition, the development of the student as a cltl- 
jen—a responsible, contributing member of soci- 
ety—is considered to be important. 

The organizations provide students with an op- 
portunfty to function as junior members of the 
profession— with chances for practical af^ication of 
the sKills learned in class and for interaction with 
others in the occupational area, both students and 
professionals. Providing service, developing deci- 
sion-making skills, building confidence, developing 
a respect for the occupation and its code of ethics— 
these goals and more are typically part of all voca- 
tional student organizations. 

Structure of the Organizations 

in each vocational student organization, the na- 
tional organization helps provide a unified philoso- 
phy and structure for e^ch chapter It also generally 
produces written guides for advi^rs, student hand- 
books, and promotional materials. The organization 
may, in addition, sponror leadership development 
conferences and or contests or award programs. 
Sample 1 lists some of the existing organizations 
and describes their purposes and acttvifies. 

The - ; organizations are nonprofit; they are sup- 
ported primarily by dues, which are paid by students 
to the local chapter and forvs'arded to the state and 
national associations. Payment of national dues en- 
titles members to participate in sponsored activities 
and to receive a subscnption to the official student 
magazine or newsletter. 



SAMPLE 1 

VCXJATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 



RMtefi.VA22Qt1 

(703) 8Sgh9000 

AiASA «Ma towxMKi lor Midcf^ in incli^MrM «tt pro- 
gmm in 1878 end optritM primary 8w rt mwntwy 
junior f^^, tnd fy0h idxiol tfVi(t> ftt QMte tn to SttiM 
sttMMfUs in imldnQ intonnt(| cvMf i^miom snd lo^^> 
{[^apsra mem ^ ««y If^ ai^fiHXilK>Jm 

iBc^wi^ wHK^tia^ programt. AIASA aetit^iM &H^^ 
(1 ) oi^Bor^jt^iM tor tiudantt to HMtt witti Midi wori( 
indBrs from inctuttfy^ cMt iMdtnNp tnMning tor i^slft 
and loca] dflcera, and (3) pn^adi, oomptmam, and 
aw^ds. 

Oiatrttiitlw »U6alion CM of Amarira d^A) 

l90iAa aoc la tion PrNa 

Raatoii,VA220t1 

(7O3)m-SO0O 

OECA i9 an orgat^zi^ for hutxm laadert in mMfei^ 
and d^ttMition. Mmv^omttii^ ti\ ttm toSowing (iv^tiais 
are avidlfid^: hi$||i s^iooi, two>y««r poatoeoond^y, cot- 
tage; aiunmi, and pniktmllonai. tt» purpoeee «a'(1 ) to da* 
wMop a rMpact tor adMcatlGn in nwlwSfw, which 1^ 
^ibute to oooipiMonai ONnpetwica; arm (^'to prom<^ 
(j^iderstiimc^ w)d appraciitttoni^ the ra^nraia^^ 
titizar^itp In our 1^ eompatidvv an^ipilae ^ystMn. 
activitiaa krckida creative marked pn^a^, tivic-reiaUKdl 
activitiM. oppwtui^ties tor and nitfional neognttion, 
district leat^wship oonl^nKic^, and a wide range of corn- 
petitive ac^vities. 

Ptit Bate LamMa, tnc (mA-m) 
P.O. iox 17417 -OuUaa 
\MMtiiA9loit,OCaOO«1 

(703)m-3334 

FBLA la the nationai o^ganiatfion Iw ajH^ school ttu- 
dentt emoNad in buainaaa and ofBoa pfografna» PBL* aancea 
the aame function (or i^udantt at me poftaacondaiy fawei. 
Th^rgoate are to (1) dawatop buaineaa iaadatihip, (2) 
tmdarBtand Amadcw buainaaa anlB(j^ftoai ^ aaai| tha 

($) tiwoiMiot t(Bhol(MiMp« {$i pnwiolt iRKitnt flfunGW 
fnAnA09fTi9f>tt #nd (7) cli¥itop ^Mfwtif met ictt^ 

oonfafencaatieadanihip>woi l <i h opa,andav>riahfoltaan) 
and irxttvidutf sowp aQllw a avanta. Satoctod acnvMies in- 
voN« students in oo op ar a i^ aohoot'OofnmwiKHws^iia 
taika on the iocfd, state. Md national ievsis. 



^iRiiam of Amartca ^A) 
•MtoMiffACamar 
P4l.8exl8t» 
Ainiandrfa,¥Aa23W - 

(7(313; a«Mioo 

to a iM^umny voeisHonai oigani^ton open to t^ ^ 
danto anioltod bt agitoutttMi adueatiort. pnmar^ atthe 
aaeondwy achooi towa). StotodMefiy^ f^A^oiNiliKiudo 
toadarthip. eWMraNp, dwactor, aehotaah^ eoopaei- 
^ servtoa, thrift. 9^iditan^n^|i^n.Mpravt^ i^- 
MHufPi and coffMiiMfl^ davsH^iniar^ ManMMn iMm 
mn>u{^ ac^ partie^^m how to oonM «idttka p«i 
in pubtto maatifiga; how to in pubHe, and how to 
tal»i a iaadwvli^ rato%t flwir adwert and oorem^i^ 
LNdmd^ Mntorancaa (Hid a wide range of oentost and 
awt»tl prof^'wmi aw designad to ^M^anga man^an. 

in 19^, a new «g»^sition, the i^ii^cmid P o ata a cow toy 
Agitotirttund 3udent Organ^cHMi, was formed to serve 
i^idento at thti iavA The mdtonai ad«^ tor ti^ 9«Hip 
to Syran flKwIs, a^ ni^ionai idviaor for FFA. toformation 

is a^riUU^ t^,cont»:^ at tfw natiunal FFA mi- 

Ritura HofiWRMkara ^ ^Mnertoa^foma Eosnon^ 
fl a lat a t l Oc^ ip^ao iw (FHA/HERO) 

WnMnglon, DC 20038 

R4A and HERO are #Migned for ^idento oomprehmv 
sive and oo»^»atiomt Nktw aeooon^. FHA cN^atere 
piaee ma^ emf^ias^ on OQnsumer odueation, honw* 
mai^ »fd fam8y iito adu»i^< combined with 

on prapiration for {oba and e«rtara, tMth rec- 
r thig wodwa atoo ^ mull^ retoa i^^homamaK- 

FHA (1) provides opportunSMNi at na8orttd« stato. 
and iocid iawto for atudam MMSva «id directive in plan- 
n^ and cairying out individual and cfMiipter prQ)ecto; and 
(2) (tmplhmAsm peraonirf growth and ma indMdui^^ de- 
sire to worl( toward change nimer man toward a symt»l 
of recognition, award, or a ^atus. 
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HMWiO^^iyora StiidMte o« Aintriea (HOSA) 
WlkitlnglCNi,9eiMn 

HC^ is a i^tioniki voeatioi^ 0(!pnia|ion for Mco^ 
^ postsMond»y itudtfili tiiffiatd Mth 
tkMtt •ducition. HOSA mtmbara (l) ttam how to oom- 
im»rtctt» mom •flMliviiy w^ poop}*; 00 ^tocoMf mom 
«^ hMSh cart issuot and oonosmt « iht toeti. 
and na&on« iavaia; (3) trww<yy thwma t wa )n ooiwnwity 
haami car* and adueation pra|a^;(4) davatop oer^ 
denca ^ fhair abWy to maka a <AfMr ctioiea; maM 
naw pappia and ahara idaaa at ataia and iMSonai oonfar* 
ancaa; (fi) participata in fttta, lagionat. and n^onai oo(n< 
patrava avana: ancl<7) wbrtt fiaatth piolaMioi^ or- 
gaiYizationsinpron>ottnghabtthesmart. . 



Ofnca Education Asaoeiatioa (OEA) 
iiaOMoraaRpad ( 
CokHnbua, OH 43239 ^ 

G£A san^ Students «m>nad tn sacondvy and poststc- 
ondary businass and occupations. purposes ara 
(1) to davaiop dynamic, raspons^ ieadarship aMities 



by pail^jation in vo^ttonat adtMsaUon, <^ recra- 
ational, and aodai adMtiaa ttirougii th* (M Of danweatie 
prooasaaa; ^ to aatiat studania^in asttW^Mng laaNstio 
amptoymant o^acthwa; (3) to ^Mpnota tiig^ 
athtei. ¥iwrianan^ am aooi^'ialaHoriilpa naoataaiy 
term«ura(^tmNp;at)d(4)todatfato ba»ar iKation- 
^ripa among itudams. ftactiaft, parang and ttia busi- 
naaa oonmunity. Tna pra^am of ac^vaiM Mdai con- 

vantiona and compatieva avanta. 

¥acatioiia( titdMirial Otiba ^ Amartea (VtCA) 
P>Q.BrixSOi» 

ViCA ia for 6«4ma piapsnttoiy sMants in aaoondan^ and 
postaaeont^ vocationai coursas in trada, Hiduatrtai. 
taehnteai, sna hai#i acteicaiion. VtCAU Sat of soais and 
purpoaaa (ong, frtckidbig itama aa 0) to provids 
oppodi«)»^ for san^; (2) to ^ach damocn^ie pn^- 
caaiaa; (3) to taadi how to M «vi^ othara; (4) to dav^ 
iaadarship; (S) to fostar raapad for tha drjnity of work; 
and (6) to promota f^ ^u^tards bi vtotk athica, cn^ 
mansf#, schc^araNp, and safety. Mambara paitie^ in 
ta^lsnsh^ davaiopmsnt activRlas, wodcahops, confar< 
anc«», ssNiM (ms^cts, ami eontosts at ma lociti, '^tats, 
ana n^ma) iavais. 



OmSR OROANiZATIOfiS Wrm POSTSCQONDARY student MEII^ERSNiFS 



Amartoan Criffitnal .hts»ea Aaaod^m- 

UmMa Alpha Epallon 
P.O. B« 81047 
Sacramanto,CA 95860 

(916) 484-€553 

mtamatfonaf FPed Sanriea 
Examitiva'k Aaaocfatlon 
1 1 1 iaat MMiar Orlva. Sulta 600 
ailea9e.lt.60aoi 

(312) 644^10 

Amarfcan VMarfMry Madiea} Aaaoelatton 
930 North Maactiam Road 

S^MMimhurp, n. 00190 



AtfnHntatraflva Managamant Society 
WniewCkowa.FA19M0 

(21S)6S9-'4300 

National Organtntlon Of Human Sarvieas 
P.O. Bwi m, Loratio Station 
Denver, CO 80236 

(303) 341-Om 

Amertean Soeiaty Of Medical Technologtata 
330 Meadowfam Drive 
Hotieton, TX 77067 0 

(713) 893-7072 



(312) 885^70 
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Additional support comes from contributions from 
foundations and from business and industry. For ex- 
ample as part of the Future Farmers of America 
iff A} competitive program, more than 78,000 mem- 
bers per year are recognized for outstanding 
acfiievement m activities related to agricultural ca* 
reer and leadership development. Funds for FFA 
awards are provided by the more than 700 busi- 
nesses, organizations, and individuals that sponsor 
FFA programs through the National FFA Founda^ 
tton inc V)e FFA Foundation provides nearly half a 
million dollars to make incentive awards available to 
deserving FFA members 

A third potential source of funds is the federal 
govemmon! Activities of vocational student organi- 
zations were identified as eligible for funding under 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. 

The local chapters of these organizations are stu- 
dent -^un Student officers are elected, and they and 
the membership determine the program or projects 
and activities—consistent with national goals and 
purposes—that the chapter will undertake— with 
support and guidance from a faculty advisor. The 
program of activities for the year determines funds 
needed and on that basis, fund-raising activities are 
planned and earned out by the membership Each 
chapter is self -defining and self-supporting —withm 
fhe^guideiines set by the national organization 



These organissaticns are extremely vital, espe- 
dally for stiKlents at area vocational-technical schools 
(AVTSs), Frequently, these students are unable to 
participate in any of the usual dub and team activi- 
ties at the home school because of their schedules 
and time spent at the AVTS. Opportunities for mem- 
bership and leadership can thus be limited. Vbca- 
tiona! student organizations fill this void. 

At the postsecondary level, there are additional 
concerns. For the most part, vocational student or- 
ganizations have not taken hold at this level the way 
they have at the secondary level— for a variety of 
practical reasons. The student pc^lation at this level 
IS not as stable: students can enroll for a term and 
then drop out— temporarily or permanently. In addi- 
tion, many have families or jobs that require their 
time And finally, many of these students com- 
mute—sometimes long distances. 

For these reasons, participation in an extra activ- 
ity is not as easy And maintaining a permanent or- 
ganization with a transient membership is difficult, if 
not impossible. For student organizations to flourish 
at this level, the unique scheduling needs of these 
students must be considered. 
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Student Needs 

P',e objsctives in sample 2 Hiustrale typical goals 
of vocational student organizations. These objec- 
tives are worthwhile in that they reflect many of the 
personal qualities valued t?y our society. But they are 
wiKihwhiie in another way. They are designed to meet 
the special needs that students have dunng adoles- 
cence and yCKing adulthood This is typically a time 
of tension cn^is, and rapidly changing develop- 
ment It IS charactenzed by a number of problu ns, 
mciudfng The following 

Loss of identity. Adolescents and young adults 
are midway between childhood and mature aduit- 
hood They can no longer accept the identity they 
had as children, but they have not yet found their 
fdantity as adults They tend to identify with close 
friends or peer groups, or with select heroes or su* 
persiars 

Feelings of low self-esteem. This is also a time 
when students begin to assume adult responsibil- 
ities Parents, teachers, and other authonty figures 
a^e no longer simply models they admire and re- 
spect but people they rival for status and jK)wer At 
this age. students tend to compare themselves to 
adults and to experience feelings of self-conscious 
inadequacy Their i >elings toward themselves are 
mirrored tn their critical attitudes toward others 

Students desperately need acceptance and ap- 
provai from each other and from understanding, em^- 
pathetic adults dunng this period They may try to 
compensate for their self -perceived inadequacies by 
exceiiing tn one special area of interest 

Feelings of inadequacy in saclai skills. As stu- 
dents begin to date and interact socially they are 
ottf^n unusual!'/ concerned about their appearance 
and attractivencjss anrj insecure about their behav- 
iCif wiin Diners They need close relationships with 
both rnaie and female fnends. but frequently they 
*eei se^^'Consc-ous and awkward in relating to oth- 

Ethical and ftforal contusion. Young people often 
^eiect the values of their parents and the traditional 
mo'^es of society and adopt new values andj ideas 
if they are not given enough freedom or suppcrt. their 
'ejection of established standards and belief sys- 
tems can create considerable conflict at home and 
;^t sch(x)t They need guidance in expenmenting with 
f5f»w vci.'uf>s and stanc':>rds. so that they will value 
rii)i)r^}V^'ciU^ s\mciaf&^ of l>^a^ior and learn that t|^re 
,ve >o^'e necessary ' nn.^ tions on their freedom 




Featings of poweilessness. Young people at 
times feel victimized by rules and laws, particularly 
when tt>ey have little or no control over them. They 
need practk^ in making decisions. They need to have 
a voice in community, state, and national issues so 
that, as mature citizens, they wilt be cap^le of man- 
aging their own affairs and taking responsibility for 
their own welfare. 

Benefits of the Organizations 

A teacher who is sympathetic and understanding 
can help students just by listening to them and giv- 
ing them encouragement. But sympathy and under- 
standing are not equivalent to experience. Only 
through practice in real-life situations can students 
develop interpersonal and leadership skills. Voca* 
tional student organization activities benefit stu- 
dents in a number of different ways, as follows: 

• The organization provides a variety of activities 
so that every student can participate in a stim- 
ulating, challenging endeavor that gives him her 
a sense of accomplishment and pride. 

• Participation in the organization gives students 
practice in working together as ? team. They 
learn to develop a sense of pride in each other, 
as well as in themselves Students learn to praise 
each other and to accept praise from their peers 
as well. 



erJc 
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SAMPLE 2 

VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION OBJECTIVES 



Thftxi{^ the ad^vitlra of the i^ident vo^rtionai 
gartizatkm, sAxiente H«ni on opfimnffllty to do 
thefonowing: 

• iiT^srove and maintabi their feelings of setf- 
esteem 

• B^ter undmetarvt th^ own tjet^vtDf and thetr 
problems 

• OeveiopprtdeinthetrchOMnooct^ationandln. 
vocational education 

• Uamthevatueofedueatkmintefmsof Nnga 
he^% prockicth^ life 



• A|t|»f«^^ ttre values tt^ peers, feoniiiw, 
andKtiety 

• Devetop a fsefing of cooperatkm, ttrmheilTOOd, 
md good>fffl toward others 

• Undastand the roJe^md br^KK^m^e (rf Ameri- 
ca^ workers and tato pride in tyeion^ to tfie 
Amwioan work force 

• Ac^pt^nied to cort^^rveruimiHi and natu- 
ral resources 

• Develop leadnsNp sl^ h putlio speakbig and 
piffUamentary rvocedure ^ 



• The advisor of the organization and other vo- 
cational teachers get to Kr>ow students on a 
personal basis through chapter activities. The 
extended relationship t>enefits shJdents in two 
ways: ( 1 ) students have an opportunity to relate 
to teachers as friends and to find the accept- 
ance and respect they need from adults; and 
(2) students learn, from the advisor*s example, 
the values, beliefs, and attitudes toward their 
work in the organization that they will later ap- 
ply to their work in an occupation, 

• Through the organization, students meet others 
that they can identify with or admire. In striving 
to become like those they meet through the or^ 
ganization. students realize worthwhile pe*-- 
sonal objectives. 

• The organization provides recreational and so- 
cial activitie*^ that efKourage students to de* 
veiop wholesome relationships with others arxl 
desirable social skills. 

• Through the example of moral and ethical be- 
havior that the advisor and other teachers in the 
organization set, students develop their own 
moral and ethical standards. As they begin to 
lake more and more pride m the organization, 
they grow increasingly aware of the benefits of 
other social organizations that have similar val- 
ues 



• The organization is built on democratic prin- 
cipies in that students have an important voice 
in the organization. Conflicts that arise between 
students and adults can be resolved in an or- 
derly, democratic manner. The control that stu- 
dents have over the orgartzatiw minlnriizes their 
feelings of rebellion against rules and authority. 

• Students learn that the advisor, other teachers, 
and school officials are eager to help them ac- 
complish their objectives. 

• Students learn that their ideas and plans are 
inrportant as they see them realized through the 
organization. 

• The activities of the organization offer numer- 
ous opportunities for students with special/ex- 
ceptional needs to experience success, take on 
leadership roles, and gain the ac<^tance of their 
peers. 

As does any other teaching endeavor, vocational 
student organizations have their limitations. Joining 
an organization will not automatically change a re- 
luctant learner into a hard-working student, nor an 
introvert into a dynamic leader. Some students may 
devote so much time and energy to the organization 
that their regular vocational study is badly affected. 
Too much emphasis on the competitive aspects of 
the organization's activities (X>uid negate the goals 
of coci>eration and teamwork. You must seek to 
maximize the values of the organization and be alert 
to conditions that may distort its purposes. 
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An effective vocational student organization, with 
weli^planned activities, is invatuabte in helping stu- 
dents to develop a strong sense of identity, a good 
setf-ccrK»pt. healthy reiationships with ott>efS, a firm 
tDelief tn moral and ethical vedues. and a mature sense 
of indef^ndence and self -control. As a vocational 
instructor, you need to encourage students to partic- 
ipate in the kind of activities that will help them attain 
these objectives. 

But. in the final analysis, vocational student activ- 
ities will only be successful to the extent that you 
become personally involved in them and support the 
organization through deed as well as word. The way 
to carry out your responsibilities in the organisa- 
tion—orienting students to the purposes and acnvi- 
ties of the organization, preparing them for leader- 
ship roles, assisting them in planning and carrying 
out a worthwhile program of acttvities, and ^ on— 
will demonstmta your ^iiosi^hy toward the or- 
ganization. Ybur personal beliefs, attitudes, and val- 
ues will be made clear through your work as an ad- 
visor to a vocational student organization. 



I Activity ^ 



Obtain a copy of the official handbook for the vocational student organization 
in your service area. Then, carefully read any sections that pertain to the 
purposes, goats, and values of the organization, and the responsibilities of 
the advisor. Skim the remainder of the handbook as necessary to get an 
overview of the activities of the organization and an idea of what is involved 
in being an advisor 



For f ::!hand information about the advisor's role in a vocational student or- 
ganization, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to talk to 
an advisor of a vocational student organization ir your service area. During 
^ ^ your discussion, you may want to ask the advisor to discuss his/her views 

y on the following iss<^as: 

jf Optional _ ♦ The role of the vMationa! student oiyanization in the total education of 
" vocational students 

• The objectives of the organization 

• The benefits that he she has received from being an advisor to the or- 
ganization 

• His her philosophy of what the organization should be doing and hotf* it 
should serve students 



I upTionai 

V Activity M 
^ 3 Jr 



Since vo<^tional student organizations are designed for and centered around 

/students, you may want to arrange through your resource person to interview 
some students who are involved in organization activities to ask them about 
Optional the following: 

m Activity m ^ benefits they receive from belonging to the organization 
^ • The role of the advisor m their organization 

• Their role in thr? organization 
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Th« foilowtng items check your comprehension of the material in the infor* 
mation sheet, Vocational Student Organizations, pp. 5-12, and in the hand- 
book of the vocational student organization in your service area. Each of the 
six items requires a short essay-type response. Please respond fully but 
briefly 



SELF-CHECK 

1 What IS the purpose of a vocational student organization? 



2 What are the oDjectives of the vocational student organization in your service area^'' 



3 What IS the rote of a vocational student organization in the total education of vocational students? 
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4 What IS the reiationshtp between the objectives of the vocational student organization and student 
needs'^ 



5 How does having a strong sense of identity, a good seH-concept, healthy relationships with others, and 
so jn motivate student learning'?' 



6 Why should a vocational teacher become involved in a vocational student organization? 
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Compare your written responses to the seH-check items with the mode! an- 
swers given t^iow. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 The purpose of a vocational student organization 
IS to provide learning experiences that enable 
students to (^ek^ tt^ leadef^>^ and social skills 
th€y need to be successful in their ocxnjpation 
afKl \n their personal lives. These programs give 
students an opportunity to pro^xise, plan, and 
conduct activities that develc^ their interests, at- 
titudes, appreciations, values, and atjilities. 

2 Refer to the official handbook of the vocational 
student organization in your own service area, 

3 The program of a vocational student organiza- 
tion IS an integral part of a vocational student's 
total education, m tiiat vocational education in- 
volves much more than simply learning occupa- 
tional skills. Vocational education has a respon- 
sibility to prepare students to live satis^yirg lives— 
to develop their full potential in citizenship, lead- 
ership, and character. 

4 Young people often have a weak sense of iden- 
tity and a poor seif-concept. They can fee! inad- 
equate socially or be confused about their moral 
and ethical values B^ause they are not yet ma- 
ture adults, they may not have an equal voice in 
determining the rules and laws by whi^ they live. 

The activities of the vocational student organi- 
zation are designed to offer vocational students 
an opportunity to do something challenging, to 
take pnde in their accomplishments, and to feel 
worthwhile and valuable as members of the or- 
ganization The vocational student organization 
encourages students to develop wtK)lesom0 re- 
lationships with others and desirable social per- 
sonalities 



Through their assodations with students, teach- 
ers, and others involved in frie organization, stu- 
dents learn appropriate mora! and ethical values. 
Because the organization is student-centered, 
students have an important voice in it, and they 
learn how to achieve their goals through demo- 
cratic methods 

5, The social arnl academic t>enetits of the voca- 
tional student organizatton cannot be separated, 
because a student who is unhappy in his/her per- 
sonal life will have difficulty in functioning effec- 
tively in the dassroom. As students become nr>ore 
mature and responsible in their persona! lives, 
they become increasingly committed to their oc- 
cupational goals and, therefore, more interested 
in learning in the classroom or laboratory. 

6. A vocational teacher who supports the voca- 
tionai student organization in word only is not really 
demonstrating involvement in the organization or 
concern for students. Students learn what the 
teacher believes in and values by what the teacher 
does 

By being actively involved in the organization, a 
teacher demonstrates concern for students and 
sets an example of real <x>mmitment and dedi- 
cation to worthwhile goals. The example that the 
teacher sets— nK>re than what the teacher says- 
has an influence on the attitudes students have 
toward the organization. Students' attitudes to- 
ward the organization carry over into their atti- 
tudes toward their work and their personal value 
systems. 



Level of Performiince: MDur wntten responses to the self-check items should have covered the same 
major points as the mode! answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material m the information sheet. Vocational Student Organizations, pp. 6-^12, 
and or the handbook of the vocational student organization in your service area, or check with your re- 
source person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 

OVERVIEW 



. Acttvtty . 



fiORit S&Mifnl QginMon. pp. 18-19. 




WTttii^ a pNioaophy for « voe«tkK^ 




\oiS may wish id ask an s^MfianGad acMaor imt/or peers to review and 
oommem on your wftttan ^eiament of phHosoptiy. 




\tHir oompelMicy h writing a pliSoaophy for a voeationai atiK^ 

m be avaiuaM by ymir reaom person, tiie PNtosophy Chedctist, 

pp. 21-22. 
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For information on what a philosophy is and what should be included in your 
personal written philosophy for a vocational student organization, read the 
foiidwing information sheet. 



WRITING A PHILOSOPHY FOR A VOCATIONAL STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION 



Once you t>ecome actively involved as an advisor 
to a vocational student organization, you will acquire 
impressions, beliefs, and attitudes about the orga- 
nization >[^r feelings will, in turn, affect what you 
do in the c^^nization. 

But you need to have a firmly established per- 
9on«l phltoftoptiy toward vocationa) student orga- 
nizations before you begin your advsory role, be- 
cause the success of many of your Initial aetlvltles 

depends on your ability to communicate to otf^ers 
what the organization is all atxjut. 

^or example, if you are establishing a new chap- 
ter, you need to be able to clearly express the goals 
of the organization in order to gain the support of the 
school administration. \bur ability to orient prospec- 
tive members to the goals and benefits of the orga- 
nization also depends on your knowledge of and at- 
titude toward these goals. 

A written statement of your feelings and beliefs— 
a philOKJphy— can help you clarify your thinking and, 
thus, enable you to express your beliefs to others in 
an orgarvzed, coherent fashion. 



Of course, others do not need a written statement 
to know how yoi feel or what your beliefs are. Peof^ 
can judge feelings by your expres^ons, reac- 
tions, and actions. But a written statement helps you 
to analyze and organize your beliefs and gives you 
a siandard by wf^ to juc^ your own behav4<». That 
is. It helps you to judge whettier your behavior ie 
consistent with what you profess. 

A written philosophy should be a clear statement 
of your view of vocational student organizations. It 
should contain a statement of your overall t^liefs 
about (1) the purpose of the organizatton, (2) the 
role and responsibilities of the advisor, and (3) the 
roles and responsibilities of the student members. 

No one can give you a philo«>phy. and you cannot 
find it in a book. Of course, the official handbook of 
every vocational student organization attains 
statements of purposes, goals, values, and benefits, 
and it discusses the advisor's responsibilities. Offi- 
cial statements will form one imfxsrtant source for 
developing your personal philosophy. But these 
statements are only words on paper until you make 
them come alive for yourself and for others— until 
you interpret them in a way that has meaning for you 
as a person and as a vocational educator. 

Thus, to develop a philosophy, you need to (1 ) re- 
call and evaluate your own experiences {e.g., as a 
member of a vocational student organization) and 
tne reading you have done, and (2) talk to advisors, 
students, teachers, and others who have had ex- 
periences in or with such an organizalion. You need 
to think through the meaning of the official phitoso- 
phy of the vocational student organization in your 
service area, filter it through your experiences, and 
derive your own. using It as a basis. 
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A p^Mosop^y is a statemant of a t>6li0f ; the foiiow- 
ing ts an excerpt from such a statement: 

i believe ^t a vocatk»f^ studmt ofj^mizatkKi is 
an itt^mi pan of the etfu^dSonaS program t>e* 
cause It provide raaf-worid ^ep^rien^ trough 
«i^ti^ stud^ns can ieam Mfta^ e«9n^ of thrir^ 
that might (^refwiie tm ommed from ttH^ instn^* 
tonal pn^ram J beiievt miB^ ^ o^attitt^onal gotf 
<^ seif-moavafion ia woithwhto t»cawe I have kmwn 
many, many students who have tenixovad tfwr 
schoiiarship ^trough metr involvement in a vpeationa! 
student oiganiiatkxi I that adv^ a 
Key person in the organteation. The adviacK ts re* 
sponsitrie for helping students pl^ actMties tfmt as* 
smt them in de\^k^tng Mo haatthy, m^ra aiskm 
and leaders in tt^ awn^inlty. As m «Jvisor, I win 
do everything po$sit)te to promote the c^gani2atk>n, 

Vbuf philosophy should be sp^ttc tq your own 
beliefs and experiences. It should inc)u<le a sen- 
tence or two describing your general beliefs about 
the organization It should outline the goals of your 
national organization and your feelings about each 
goal Most important, it should contain a personal 



statement about your role as an advisor to a student 
organization, including the following: 

Vbur commitment 
Your goals 

The kinds of activities you would help students 
plan 

• How you would use the organization to improve 
student learning 

• The kinds of actions you intend to take in sup- 
IK)n of your beliefs 

Remember that your philosophy will change over 
time, just as you will change and grow as a person. 
But your activities in a vocational student organiza* 
tion should be consistent with your beliefs about the 
organization. AtkI v\*\at fwfess as a teacher arKi 
an advisor should be worthy for students to follow 
as an example. No doubt, you have heard the say- 
ing, "Attitudes are caught and not taught,** For your 
sake, and your students* sake, have a sound philos- 
ophy and reasons to back it up— then conduct 
yaunseif accordingiy* 



ERLC 
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Through your own exp8ri©fK»s with a vocatiof^al student organization, your 
readings. *0f your discussions with others, you should have fomied ijeliefs 
about the purposes, goals, and vaiues of ttw organization and of the role of 
the advisor. Develop a written statement outlining your views, including the 
reasons ycHi feel as you do 

Also include a description of the actions you intend to take to implement your 
stated phDosophyi In other words, if you say you believe that vocational stu* 
dent organisations ought to attempt to develop the leadership potential of all 
menfrtjers. what will you do In support of this belief? How would a person 
watching you in action as an advisor to a vocational student organization 
know that you are committed to this particular goal? 



You may wish to arrange ihrough your resource person to show your written 
philo^hy to an experSenced advisor pother ttian your resource person) and/ 
or to some peers. You could ask each penson to comment on the clarity of 
your statement, the soundness of your beliefs, the appropriateness of the 
actions you intend to take in support of them, and so on. 



After you have developed your written philosophy, arrange to have your re- 
source person review and evaluate your written statement. Give him/her the 
Philosophy Checklist, pp. 21-22. to use in evaluating your work. 
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PHILOSOPHY CHECKLIST 



Oirtctiofit: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that "^"^ 
each of the foHowing perfonnance components was not accomplished, 
parttally accomplished, or fully accompHsfied. If. because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. S^fw« ^$Qn 



LEVSL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher s written pliHotophy contained ttaternents on the: 

1 purposes and goals of a vocational student organization 



2 ^-ote of the vocational student organization in vocational education 

3 needs of students in relation to the purpose and goals of a vocational 
student organization 

4 benefits that students receive from belonging to a vocational student 
organization 

5 bene'^its that teachers receive from participating in a vocational stu- 
dent organization 

6 role of the advisor in a vocational student organization 



7, relationship bet4/een student development and the advisor s at- 
titudes and beliefs 

8 relationship between the objectives of the organization and the 
teacher s occupational specialty . - 

9 relationship between organizational activities and student motiva- 
tion to learn ■ - 

10 teachers personal commitment to a vocational student organiza- 
tion 

The completed written philosophy: 

1 1 included reasons for each belief or position stated 



12 was specific to the teacher s own beliefs and experiences 



13 indicated how the teacher intended to implement his/her 
philosophy {I e . the tactions he/she would take to suppo'l his/her 
stated beliefs) 

14 was well organized, clear, and readable 
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Lflvel of Ptrtorm«nc«: All items must receive FULL or N A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, revie** the material in the information sheet. Writing a Philosophy for a Vocationai 
Student Organization, pp. 18~19. revise your philosophy accordingly, or check with your resource person 
if necessary ^ 
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Learning Experience III 



riNAL EXPERIENCE 




* Activity ^ 




m&o nmy^ & m advisor ^ an aetoal tMditng tttu^ion,* devetofi a 
patsonitf pNto«}phy com^mtng vocatkmal stuf^ 



As an adtf^ (or assMd to an adwisor) of a vocatkxiai ^udent orgaij^ 

devtioe and damonsli^ your parstmsdphik^}^ 
gafUast^. Tlito wW {nciud»— 

• pr«pffilngawf1tton^^nemoutibi^yourp8f8onal|^i^^ 
voe^kx^ tticM «g«i^^i«is or ravtewing and revising (If nacessaiy) 
a pNioiO|}hy ita^imrit )^ lun^ dovatopsd previoi^ 

• Hnptenwn^ your phtk»ophy m you fuffiil your r^ponsa^iiitias In tha 

• nm^ wy proMan^ you aneountar in ^arwtating your philosophy into 
actioraandd^^nniningsotutiora ^ 

N(XrE: Dua^ ma nature of t)^ axperienca, you wi!i naad 10 hava fux^ 
an actual taap)^ smwtion ovar an axtanded peitod of time. 

Beom^ tNs axperimce reqt^ you to Itnplaniant your philosophy as yw 
fut^ yoia* duties ttw organtea^ H is mjggestod mat you oompiate ttiis 
expsiterm in cor^wKt^ with the final a^qje^wes in one or more of the 
omar modules in Category H: Uxa^ksnat Student (>rganizatk)n. 

As you fenf^ement your philosophy document your actlocis (In vvriting, on 
tape, throt^ a log) for assessment purpose. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource pwson review your written philos- 
ophy and yoi^doct«nent^ion and to observe at least one instance In which 
you.are a^ivaly working with ^uden^ in the organizi^. 

\bar locai competency wOl be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Perfomwwa Assessment Fomn. pp. 25-26. 

Based upon me ottarta specified In this asses^nent instrument, your re- 
lource person wilt detem^ whether you are {»mpetent in developing a 
peitonal philosophy concerning vocational student 'Organizations. 



*i.4- ♦w^f ^'^g se*? niio© oac* co^Qf 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop a Personal Philosophy Concarning VtK:ationat Student Organizations (H-1 ) 



Directions: indicate the level of the teacher s accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEt OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
if. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 



apphcable. or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In developing the philosophy, the teacher considered: 

1 the purpose and goals of a vocational student organiza- 
tion 


□ 

I 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


/ 
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2 


the role of the vocational student organization in vocational 
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□ 

r ■ J 


□ 
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3 


the needs of students in relation to the purpose and goals 
of a vocational student organization 


n 

U — i 
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□ 


□ 


□ 
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4 


the benefits that students receive from t»elonging to a vo- 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


5 


the t>enefits that the teacher receives from participating in 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




6 


the role of the advisor tn a vocational student organiza- 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


7 


the relationship t>etween student development and the 
advisor s altitudes and beliefs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8 


the relationship t>€tween the objectives of the organiza- 
tion and the teacher s occupational specialty 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9 


the relationship between organizational activities and 
student motivation to learn 
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□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




the teacher s personal commitment to a vocational student 
organization 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


The completed written statement: 

1 1 included reasons for each Deltef or position stated 

1 2 was specific to the teacher s own beliefs and experiences 


□ 


□ 


□ 
□ 
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□ □ 


13 
14 


indicated how the teacher intended to implement his/her 
philosophy (1 e . the actions he she would take to support 
his her stated beliefs) 

was well organized, dear, and readable 


□ 
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□ 
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□ 
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□□ 


nn 
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Th0 aetivtttes and behaviors of the teacher gave evidence 










> 


cf: 

1 5 enthusiasm for the vcx:ational student organization 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


16 general acceptance of the stated goats of the organiza- 
tion 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


1 7 willingness to assume the rote and responsibilities of the 
advisor . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


18. commrtment to serving the needs of students in the voca- 
tional student organization 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


in implementlny hie/her phltosofihy, the teacher: 

1 9 provided, documented evidence that his/her behavior was 
consistent with the stated philosophy 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


20 documented instances in which he/she was not able to 
translate his her philosophv into actions 


□ 


□ 




a 


□ 


21 suggested adjustments for those areas in which he/she 
had trouble translating philosophy into actions 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 



tevel of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to deteimine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency ir^ the weak area(s). 
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UPD 3337 10'8< 



ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



particuiaf skiii area considi^ mportartt to ti^^ suc- 
cess. A mocMe is made ot a seriM of (earning experi* 
ances, some provicting t^actc^ound tntormation, some pro* 
yKjing prac^ expenences, and c^^ers «>nf^mg th«5e 
two hinctK>ns. Complex these e^^Mmenc^ shoiM 
^>te you to ac^teve me term^ <4Hective in me nnsi 
learning expenenw. The final expenence in eac^ nnxMe 
always requires you to clenx>nstr^ the sktt) in actual 
teaching situation when you are an Hitem, a ^udent teach- 
er, an inservtce teacher, or ocet^tk^ml tramer. 

PfOCMillfMI 

Modutes are designed to altow you to «iiSvkluali» your 
teacher education pro-am. You f^ed to take only those 
modules covenng skois that you do not already poss^. 
Similarfy. yc^ need not comptete teaming e)^>enence 
wimm a module rf you already have the skill needed to 
complete it Therefore, before takir^ any module, you 
^HHild carefully review (1) the m^xkwtton, (2) the, objec- 
tives ii^ed on p. 4. (3) the ovenriews prec»dif^ each learn* 
\ng expenence, and (4) the final e^qwience. Aft®r compar- 
tr^ your present needs and competenoes with the infcKma- 
uon you have read m mese sections, you shwid be ready to 
make one of the foltowmg decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 

should com^e the entire module 

• That you are conrrpetent in one or more of the enabling 
objeoives leading to the final teaming experience and, 
thus, can omittfiose learning experiences 

• That you are already competent m this area and are 
ready to complete tf^ final learning expenence m 
order to test out'' 

• That module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

W^0r. /ou are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching siUjn^, 
make the necess^ arran^en^ with your rescue p^- 
son If you do not complete the final experiefK^ suojess- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the expenen<» or (2) complete {or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related achvities sugg^ed 
fc>y your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final expenence. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of me 
learning expenences preceding the final expenence. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of perlormance 
required to meet an obtective, you and your reso^jrce per- 
son may meet to select activitiw to h^ you read> compe- 
tency This couklinvt^eOlcorv^Jk^ng parts of the module 
previously skipped. (2) repeafing acthrtties, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additonal activities 
suggested by me resource person. (4) desi^^ing your own 
learning expemjoce. or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Actual TMM^Ufig ^tuatton: A situatton in v^ich ^u are 
^miafiy working wim mi responsiWe for teachir^ sec- 
ondary or pc^^teeccKidafy vocatkmid stud^ts <^ omer oc- 
ci^^ational miune^. An in^, a s^>nt teacher, an 
serviM teadw, or other ooci^sattonal tr^ner mnttd be 
funcfiCK^ in an ^rbal teac^ng iMUiatiOT. if ^ do not 
ha\^ ^xess to m dtitu^ t^Khing $%iatk>n when you are 
taWng tf^ nKKkile. ^ can comi^e the moAile 1^ to me 
final learning exp^ience. You would men oOTplete me 
final leOTing experience later (i.e.. when you have cKxsess 
to an ac^ teac^kig situation). 
Aftematt Acttvtty pr Feedback: An item mat may •ubetl- 
bite for requ^ it^m mat, due to special drcuntstances, 
you are unable to cx>n^>tete. 

Occupational Sptciatty: A ^)ectfk: area of preparation 
wimin a vocational sen^ area (e g., the servk^ e^a 
Tr^ and Indusm^ Educatkjn indud^ ocaipational spe- 
cialties such as automobile medi^k^, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optkmal Activity or Feecttwdc: An item mat is not re* 
quired but mat is designed to supptemwit and enrich me 
required it^ns in a teaming exp^leix^. 
RMOurce Persm: The person in diarge of your educa- 
tional pn^gram (e.g., me professor, insm*ctor. administrator, 
instructtonal supen/is<^, o^operating/supennsing/class- 
room teachnar, training supervisee who is guiding you in 
compteting mis n>odule). 

Student; The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or omer training 
program. 

Vocatkmai Service Area: A majCH- vocational field: agri^ 
cultural educati<Ki, business arni office education, mari<et- 
ing m\6 dismbutive eAicatton, heatm occupations ed*jca- 
tion, home economics e^K^tton, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or ttw Taacher/Inamictor: The pei^n who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Aaaeienient 

N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appll- 
ci^ to the sftuatkKi. 

N<me: No attempt was made to meet me criterion, al- 
mough It was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perfonn mis skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
F^: The teacher is unable to perfonn mis skill in an ac- 
ceptabie rT^m)m but has acme ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacmer is able to perfomn mis skill in an affec* 
tive manner. 

Exceltent : The teacrf^r is aWe to perform mis skill in a very 
effective manner 
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Titles o1 the National Center s Perfomiance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A Conduct M SiudwM Fofiow up Stvdy 
CimigoryC bittructiooAl £ji«cutton 

C i £rrtpM>y Hi ^wiy 8u/i GfC3i4J 4odf^^a^»trt So » Tec^fv^^ 

L t^i^sef^f 4*'» Mtu«^t»att?d ^4* 

' * t rp»|)ti^ !f>«j Te4»^i T##f.-r!»nv9 A^J^Jfo*,■^ 

/i'j JSC 'jwOflXl M4f1«< «pWl«» to P<«*^'T if^tO^m^JfOr 

J ' ^tfQJtf^ BuH^T- BoHtfd^ jwxl H f^Olt5 

tftfoi-^^ifii^r rtf5fn Audits Hwtofd^'"^^ 

Caf»9Ofy0 inftmcDoniM EvaiuKtion 

) ■ ■ ^,t^f^.f^ Sn^ii»^» vie*; 
> * '-f s\f.A.uj'^4> ** ^«^•*^s 

^ P* ■><}*»''!♦ 'TV? P 'V A*<3 NwfJS SIui5#ffN 

•■ 1 .■'■i,4*'','f ♦^1* vfJf ^{io*'><* i.4{xx4k.ry 



CatvgofyQ: Scnod-Comimmtty RiMloffi 

G ^ Oev«H30 (i S^VOO* -Community R«tdt)Ons B»n ^O^ Vou* V<K4t»iKi4i Pfog/am 

G - 2 Give Pf«S9ntan€>n^ U? f*Tomot9 vosii VocancKi^ii Pn^gf 4f^ 

G 3 Develop Srpc^u<«s to P^omoie Yix^ Vocattonai ProgrAm 

G 4 Ptep^e DfSpi^ys m ^CKTic«e row* vot:a?KjnA} Pn>gf ^ 

O *) f*Tepjif« New* R»*eflSi?s and Art^:^ Conoeming Your Vcx;3ttaf':4i Progr 4m 

0 6 Aff 4nqe tof Tei©vr»*on 4r-d Ha^ ^e«irH4t«ft9 CkxH^^^Toq vouf V<x4tton4} 

Category H: Vucr.mtf S&Kftnt On^m««tion 

O generations 

M J Pr<H>Afa Voc4h04Wii Student O^anaation Msm£)efs fpf L&Adrfs^(p 
H- 4 AsiimI VocAton^ SUidsnl O^^nj^ahon Members Drvetopirvg and 

financing a Veivty Progfam of Activtties 
H 5 Sypefvtw Act*v*t»es ot ffie Voc4t«?na! Stwde^ii 0*94n*jfat»or^ 
H 6 Guidd Paftlc^>a^o^ m vocafK^riai SKi^wm Ogani^af^ Com«sTs 

1 1 Ke«p up to Date Profv&sKHUi^ 

t .J 0*Jv6*op an Activf?P^^onaiPh«k>sop^y <.'^ ^dii<-»fK>n 

I 4 Serve ttw ScNjQ* and Communrty 

i b QCitatn J SuttaD^ Teac^«ng Fc^tHjn 

J t? Pravtd« LaDQ'afO'V Ewpeftencos tyc pro*pettrv«3 Tedcnms 

I 7 f*ian<t>o Stiideni Teaching Eipoftence 

i 8 Supefvt^ Stirfdent Teacf>efs 

Cattgofyj: CiK>rclifUtipn of Coop«rstivt Ec^cation 

J 1 E sta)>t4Sl> Gu«dtt4{n»s tor Yixif Coopef alfv« Voc«KK}na! Program 

J 2 Manage m« Ati«f>d^^H:«. Tfansf<?f$ and T^m«n«iiKyis of Co Oo Students 

J J t nr oH Students «n Youf CoOp IVogr «n 

J A Setvre T faff ting StAtioo» fcK You* Co- Op ProgMm 

J b Pt^^ Co -op Students on 

J 6 Develop ff^ TfatntngAp^itty olOn-the-Joj) fnstmctprs 

J 7 Coprdtn4teOn-tt>e-joOH^sifyction 

J a f:¥4H*4t« Co-Op StuJentS Ovtt)<j JoO P^oftnanoe 

J 10 Sup©rwt*«anEmp<>y«f ■gfr^>kJywAppr^^atlor1£ven1 

Cat«goryK: im|ritfiMf^ Comp«tefKy*B«Md E<tuc«t^ (CBE) 

K > Prepare Vfx*f»ert ?of C8£ 

« C>gafM/« ttH? Content to* a CBH Ptog^am 

K j C>fganatf Yt>Mf Cta^ and laC »Q tr.^iail CB^:! 

H 4 f>ov*d0 tni^tTyclJon^i M^lenart ftj/ CB£ 

K b Manage TtTO Dat*v RoutKwsol Youf C8€ P»cxr am 

K Gwde Youi Students Thfix^gn C0£ P/ogi^ 

Cat«9oryt: S#rvtngSn)d«m«wHhS(>0^ial/Exc«ption#IN««^ 

L 1 P»ep«ire Vo«f stf** lo Swvt Exceptional Si«tk»nis 

L identify 4f>d Di**gfx«*e £3?cept*f)naf Stv«3enti 

L i P!an fnsrryctjonfw E*c«^»onaJ Siudanrs 

V 4 Pfovtd^ Appropfiate H>$tnict>on«j MaHrnais tof £-c<^t»onai St wd<?ni4 

L *> Mod^ tt^ leamtng Envifonment fo* EnceptnyiAJ Students 

u b promote Peef Acceptance oJE^captkonaiStud^nt^ 

L ' JfT^tf wcf«m« Toctviiqties to Meet th« Nwd* ol F. ncepfiOf^ai StixJ<f*it5 

L fl ffTipfovtJ Yout Conimun*cdt*on HKiH^ 

L 4 Asws$ tfHj Pfogfe^s of f i;.»pt>ona! Studefits 

I !0 iJown^ f- Kceptwn#l Students «vTm Pefsonat Soci* P^of^oms, 

I < ^ Assist E *t&pt»of^a^ Stude^'ti »n D©veH?p»ng Ca^o^f Pianntng Sh.Hs 

I P^epa/e Exceptional Students ^of Empioyal>^tv 

i 1 ^ Promote Youf vocatfonai pTogr^< wft&i Exu^iofia^ Sludontb 

CattQaryM Ast ^it1i>9 $UMl«nt« in Mnprihf1n9 Thtif 8as^c Skilte 

M ' AvfSii! Stutients tn Af.h+ev*ngBa»ic Read<ngSii»4i^ 

M .? AssiSt Students in D*fvek>ptng Tettincai Readtng Siftts 

W i A*Vi»i&ttstwd©n»^jfi jmpfovin9 Th^r Wfmngt*»tt^ 

M 4 Assist $tude<^ts {mp<ov»ng Tne»f Oa>Comm4>nf<«4tio»' S*<lW 

M S As&fSt Students »n tmpf ov>ng Tfwif M4th SfctWs 

M 6 A&sjst Students in Inpfovif^g TNm S«n»"vai S*^»i'i» 

RELATED fHiBUCADONS % 

Sf^^it Gii^de k) U4»ng P#fit?/fTwx t> aa?>«3 Teacf^e* Education Matw»aJs 
M»rv»uf< pH*v>n Gu^^k? ftJ iJS'nq Pi»ff{tfm^tf tt*ac"nef Edu;.atfOf^ M4tt>^a{s 

f *u»d€» *o ttw» )m{:)4<»m*#nMfHt" ''f P«rfj,jm^»vp H4SAd tw f duf #it«jn 
PwHfj/mi^ni »» Bds*Ki U\u f^vi i fJuf rittf)p Tr>fSt«it«uttn^ Art tidn^fai £ diA4{«-?^» and 



For mformation ridding avft)l»&4!lly and pricti of tn#M m»tari*2t contact— AAVIM. Amcrioin Association for Vocational Instructional 
Matartals, 1 70 Or ittmiaf En^ina^r fn« Canltf . Unfvaf sity of Gaorsia* Athans* Gaorgia 30eO2« (404) 542-2566 
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